The condition of gravity is grace 


The virtue of the exhibition The Condition of Sculpture', 
and its catalogue introduction consists in raising some 
fundamental issues concerning sculpture. Unfortunately 
the answers offered relegate aesthetic matters to the 
merely social domain. 

The exhibition follows a point of view William Tucker 
has put forward in his book The Language of Sculpture. 

If sculpture were a language there would be no need 
for sculpture as we know it, for language as such partakes 
of the norms of universal grammar, the possibility of an 
ideated form well marked and expressed in mathematical 
and logical models. These models share the rational form 
which characterizes all our conceptual understanding. In 
other words, these ideated forms are necessary and true 
for all times and places, subject to the particularities of 
their social and cultural manifestations. 

If sculpture could, as Tucker has taken some effort to 
show, be reduced or elevated to such a category of 
human activity, subject to a comparable process of 
ideation, then and only then would it be possible to 
approach sculpture in the same way as we approach lan¬ 
guage, and perhaps The condition of sculpture' would 
lose its present ambiguities. Hannah Arendt in her book 
The Human Condition designates three fundamental 
human activities: labour, work, and action. Tucker refers 
especially to her chapter on 'work', where she states that 
'in order to be what the world is always meant to be, a 
home for men during their life on earth, the human arti¬ 
fice must be a place fit for action and speech, for activities 


not only entirely useless for the necessities of life but of an 
entirely different nature from the manifold activities of fab¬ 
rication by which the world itself and all things in it are 
produced.' It is precisely this 'world itself that all forms of 
organized work and thought have to keep at a distance in 
order to follow their own course. It is the world itself that 
things of art acknowledge and in which they find their 
importance. 

Tucker's anthropocentric view, backed by Hannah 
Arendt, would suggest in its extreme the satellite and its 
paraphernalia as the ideal model for sculpture. In her 
praise of the satellite Hannah Arendt takes the product as 
the thing produced rather than attending to the object of 
knowledge and reflection that made all this possible in the 
first place. It is not the paper bank notes that we make 
use of when we pay, but the abstract construct of mone¬ 
tary exchange that has coins and notes just as numbers 
have their numerals. Indeed, one of the works in the exhi¬ 
bition, 'Open (Red-Blue) Bound', depicts the model of the 
satellite in its layout and iconography, especially if we fail 
to observe or experience the more subtle aspects of the 
mannered manipulation of materials addressed to the 
connoisseur who will appreciate points made, that is, sus¬ 
pended planes, ambiguities of depth cues, etc. 

The earthborn object made by man and launched 
into the universe, where it circles the earth according to 
the same laws of gravitation that swing and keep in 
motion the celestial bodies, came to support the human 
desire not to remain bound to the earth forever, instead of 


providing us with the much needed Archimedian point 
from which the earth at last can be seen as it is, one 
world; the contemporary idea of freedom is the exchange 
of all that is given for something man has made himself. 
This new object in heaven seems to be another instru¬ 
ment producing the very discord that Dryden feared when 
he spoke of the ‘untuning of the sky'. 

If there is one form of art which indeed shares much 
of the world and resists the necessary single point of view 
entailed in all anthropomorphic works, it is sculpture, 
which has the never-ending task of connecting man’s 
work, ruled with numbers and letters, to a world indiffer¬ 
ent to our effort to encompass it with abstraction, the prod¬ 
uct of social organization. Whereas ancient marbles 
linked man’s singularity, through his social plurality, to a 
unique world and thus remain ever present, this physical- 
ity which we are invited to experience here concerns itself 
with itself: a man drawing his own shadow - a playground 
where the old man finds no reason and the child has no 
play. 

For this new legalized index, the appeal to light that 
Tucker makes remains juridical, rather than considering 
light with its marks of measured value. 

The totality of artifice, of working matter in an artful 
manner, reveals not the reality of isolated fact but an 
embodied reality of man-made constructs. In any art the 
central problem consists always of the problem of reality. 
'The accuracy of accurate letters’ - or of forms and 
shapes - ‘is an accuracy with respect to the structure of 
reality' (Wallace Stevens). Thus if we desire to formulate 
an accurate theory of poetry or of sculpture we find it nec¬ 
essary to examine the structure of reality, for reality is the 
central reference for art. 


The romantic suggestion that Wilhelm Worringer 
expressed and that Tucker endorses in his catalogue 
introduction as well as throughout the exhibition (with the 
few exceptions of Richard Serra, Carl Andre and Emma 
Park) is that ‘material individuality is at a loss, and occu¬ 
pies an arbitrary position in the world-picture’ - for both 
things of nature and man-made objects. Tucker tries des¬ 
perately to formulate the specific conditions for (or rather 
against) sculpture within a few ‘natural laws’ (as if it were 
a pathological case), as if the condition of perception can 
be turned into finite objects of perception. Naturalistic 
and pathetic fallacies contain the belief that poetry reveals 
the world created in our image, and appears made to the 
poet’s measure and his image. Hence the notion of the 
‘Master Builder’, man omniscient and omnipotent con¬ 
structing his abstraction against the odds of the world - 
whereas space is not the setting (real or logical) in which 
things are arranged, but the means whereby their positing 
becomes at all possible. We can, therefore, think of space 
as the universal order enabling things to be connected. 
Nevertheless, it is always possible by an alteration to see 
things in a different light. Then we see that our conscious 
experience somehow embraces and moulds an image of 
the world. Because the art work carries in itself a world 
which generates a sense or a possibility of the real world, 
the object demands that it exists fully, definitely, accord¬ 
ing to an intrinsic necessity. 

However, against this predicament the anthropologi¬ 
cal question (that is, what is man?) has impelled the move 
through the last four centuries from an anthropocentric 
view where the figurative aspect was indistinguishable 
from its meaning, to the representation of ideated forms 
with figurative aspects that play no part in the meaning 



ascribed to them. With changing human horizons, the 
ontology of space, as opposed to the geometries of space, 
has changed. Literal style is not less literal for being a 
representation of concepts than for embodying represen¬ 
tation of a ‘natural model'. Descartes took his inspira¬ 
tion from the perspectival technique of the Renaissance 
and made his free space into positive Being, outside all 
points of view. Four centuries after the ‘solutions' of the 
Renaissance and three centuries after Descartes, the 
enigma consists in the fact that we see things each one in 
its place, precisely because they eclipse one another, and 
that they are rivals before sight precisely because each 
one is in its own place. Their exteriority is known in their 
envelopment and their mutual dependence in their 
autonomy. 

Once depth is understood in this way, we can no 
longer call it a third dimension, for, as Merleau-Ponty 
expresses it in his essay ‘Eye and Mind’, ‘in the first place, 
if it were a dimension, it would be the first one-, there are 
forms and definite planes only if it is stipulated how far 
from me their different parts are.’ Thinking they are work¬ 
ing in a three-dimensional space on a real sheet of metal 
even though the product of their art is an object of the 
imagination, many sculptors still believe that they are 
working with real dimensions. Depth ‘is rather the experi¬ 
ence of the reversibility of dimensions, of a global “local¬ 
ity" - everything in the same place at the same time, a 
locality from which height, width, and depth are 
abstracted, of a voluminosity we express in a word when 
we say that a thing is there'. 

Baudelaire’s criticism of sculpture in the middle of the 
nineteenth century seems to be perpetuated in von 
Hildebrand, in critics like Rosalind Krauss and Michael 


Fried, and in Tucker. The idea that sculpture is inferior in 
that to it belongs no single point of view could be 
recognized as a fault only by those who subscribe to the 
requirement that reduces the possible world to one 
picture or another - in other words, postulating the possi¬ 
bility of progress in painting. Yet, so long as man remains 
subject to differentiated social forms, this condition pro¬ 
duces the need for changing art forms to reach out to the 
possible world. 

Modernism, Tucker asserts, was fostered upon the 
idea of the plane. He insists at the end of his introduction 
that ‘only David Smith of the great modern sculptors 
accepted painting’s planar directive and turned it to 
sculpture's profound advantage, giving sculpture a new 
order of depth and transparency.’ The plane was not 
acknowledged for the sake of its flatness, but its flat sur¬ 
face was acknowledged as a comparable object of experi¬ 
ence to conceive the ground in other than only negative 
terms, and there was a newly acquired sense of the sur¬ 
face of the painting as exhibiting what pertains to all sur¬ 
faces, thus rendering the 'visible perse’. 

What is new is the recognition that indeed the order of 
the visible world does not depend on mutually exclusive 
forms of figurative expression, but that the world main¬ 
tains its ineluctable visual modalities in all times and all 
places - all things are of one suchness. Cezanne’s work 
has restored the impalpable source of our ‘sense’ or what 
he called ‘sensations’. Only at the end of his life could 
Cezanne say that it had taken him a lifetime to discover 
that painting is not sculpture. As with early medieval ‘car¬ 
pet pages’, in which the figure and ground are equated, 
we find ourselves oscillating in a world that cannot be 
reduced to number or matter alone. In Tucker’s definition 



of Modernism, materials are interchangeable, and the 
work loses its active and imaginative dependence upon 
matter. 

The long-held tradition of the competitiveness of the 
picture with the world has been superseded by the work 
that discovers in the rules of its own making the rules that 
it tries to portray. The degree to which this development is 
indebted to sculpture has yet to be determined. Indeed, 
sculpture occupies a place in the world just as our bodies 
do, but it does not exist in the same way. Our bodies, at 
once instrumentalities for knowing and things known, 
hold the dual role of subject and object. Sculptures are 
the objects that enable us to transcend our peculiar posi¬ 
tion in the world. They can recover and uncover for us the 
world - the knowledge of things as they are in human 
experience. As Wallace Stevens writes in The Man with 
the Blue Guitar’ (XII): 

... where 

Do I begin and end? And where, 

As I strum the thing, do I pick up 
That which momentously declares 
Itself not to be I and yet 
Must be. It could be nothing else. 

The shapes of life remain constant; only the dress and 
manners change. To the extent that the business of 
sculpture is relegated to the social domain it renders its 
service only to the already-existing forms of society, by 
providing them with a strong iconographical object of 
identification. Only to the extent that it exercises its total 
freedom with respect to its iconology, and obeys no other 
rules than those prescribed by the world of day and night, 
will sculpture’s ‘free-standing’ be for us what it has always 
been, ‘a positive acceptance of understanding’ of our 


predicament - living with a world made by man in a world 
indifferent to man: a world of which we are, surrounded 
by things which we are not. 

On days of sunlight 

the planet teases us in her white dress and rouge. 

Styles mediating again and again between different 
social forms of representation are bound by a specific 
world view in a single world that cannot have 'a point of 
view’ but contains all possible views. The order of a world 
which governs all possible forms shines in immediate 
experience but cannot lend itself to any final abstraction. 

Here lies the prime importance and hope for sculp¬ 
ture: the ‘is-ness’ of the Orphean centre, where the outer 
rim or any other limit on this land is one of many desper¬ 
ate attempts to establish a period where there is not even 
a pause. The experience of how it is to be on this earth 
has no higher court of appeal than among those who 
share it. To substitute ‘what there is’ with ‘what ought to 
be’ if only for the sake of stronger authority is to look for 
refuge from Perseus’s shield in the Gorgon’s head. The 
burden of freedom can only be assumed, not relieved. 

Yehuda Safran, June-Autumn 1975 



